MANNING

Roman Catholics. Installed as Archbishop, he
at once began a contest with the Jesuits. From
the beginning he followed a consistent ecclesias-
tical policy, maintaining the full authority of the
episcopacy, and preferring everywhere the service
of the secular priest rather than the regular.

Manning's second great quality was his love of
the poor. There was nothing of namby-pamby
sentimentality in his attitude. Poverty and
oppression made him angry. They were wicked,
an offence to God, and as such they should be an
incitement to the persistent and valiant use of the
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. " A child's
needless tear is a blood-blot upon the earth,"
he said. Suffering, oppression, and injustice - he
tilted successfully at them all. And the success
was largely due to the fact that, however severe
he might be with rebellious prelate and dis-
obedient monk, there was no suggestion of
condescension in his relation with trade union
leaders and the denizens of mean streets. " I have
a great belief in the existence of saints in secret,"
he once wrote, " and especially among the
poor."

He lived his long life with a heavy burden of
responsibility. He found the explanation of the
woes of the world in the shortcomings of the
Church. " It is the fault of the shepherds, when